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commodation at the Museum by giving the Trustees a more
liberal right to selection and rejection. Unquestionably a large
amount of rubbish was being received; and the moot point was
whether the authorities were justified in continuing to acknow-
ledge, bind, and catalogue this rubbish in order to make sure that
nothing of value was overlooked. Side by side with this question,
however, was another which demanded equally grave considera-
tion. This was that quite certainly, under any system of selection,
some publications would be rejected which later generations
would search for vainly, and which would then have to be pur-
chased, sometimes at high prices. The most obscure and appar-
ently valueless books and other printed matter often contain
some information unobtainable elsewhere, and are likely to be
consulted for one reason or other at any time in the future. The
experience of Sir Thomas Bodley's contempt for dramatic works,
and the pre-Panizzi period at the British Museum when com-
pleteness was not sought, were cited as examples worthy to be
borne in mind at this time. There was also the experience of the
privileged university libraries to add strength to this point.
Having the right of selection, they naturally used it to their own
advantage, relying upon the strength of the British Museum
Library to compensate for any weaknesses in their own collec-
tions. The result was that students were often told that certain
works were not in their libraries, and must be sought at the British
Museum. Another point made by the learned bodies and indi-
vidual scholars who submitted their views was that any system of
selection would have involved the engagement of a skilled and
costly staff, and that probably any economy resulting from a
saving of space and labour would have been more than offset by
the high salaries of such a staff. Emphasis was also laid on the fact
that if the annual growth of the British Museum Library could
possibly have been reduced in future from one mile of shelving
to three quarters of a mile (an outside supposition, it was said),
the relief to be expected would have been so slight that it would
not have affected very materially the problem of accommodation
at the British Museum. It was doubted, therefore, whether the
prestige of the National Library ought to be imperilled for the
sake of a few extra miles of shelving.
These ideas, together with others, were discussed in detail be-